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ANECDOTES oz th ORIGIN of CARDS. 
(Tranflated from feveral French Writers. } 


HE proclamations of Charlemagne, St. Lewis, Charles the 
Fourth and Fifth, agatnft backgammon and hazard, take 
no notice of cards ; which feemsa proof they were not then in- 
vented. They appear to have been known towards the latter 
end of Charles the Fifth’s reign ; at leaft, they are mentioned 
in the chronicle of Listle John de Saintre, when he was page to 
that prince. —The inventor ot cards was a painter, who lived in 
Verrerie ftreet ; his name Jaquemin Gringonneur. 

The following article is in Charles Poupart’s account, who 
was fuperintendant of the finances to Charles the Sixth. ‘* Paid 
fifty—56 fols, current coin, to Jaquemin Gringonneur, painter, 
for three packs of cards, gilded and painted with divers colours, 
and many devices, for the ufe and diverfion of our lord the 
king.”—(Regiffer in the decompt Cramber. ) 

‘© We play (fays Monfieur Croufaz) to get rid of the con~ 
verfation of fools !’—The world, it is true, abounds with fools ; 
but does it not likewife abound with excommunicated perions ? 
for the council of Mayence, in the year 813, feparated from 
the Chriftian communion all perfons, as well «c-lefiaftica] as ci- 
vil, who fhould play at any games of chance ! 

The love of gain renders us more polite than our anceftors ; 
they never flaked their honour ; but if money failed, at the con. 
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clufion of their play, the lofer was obliged to depofit fome pledge 
of fecurity for the {um he had loft. 

‘¢ The duke of Burgundy (fays Labour) loft fixty francs at 
tennis to the duke of Bourbon, and Mefirs. William de Lyon 
and Guy de la Tremouille, left them his belt in pawn ’till the 
money was paid ; as he did another time to the count ¢’Eu, for 
fourfcore francs loft at the fame game,” 

A comedy of five aéts, by Thomas Corncille, was a&ted at the 
theatre in the Hotel de Guinegaud, in 1676, entitled, ‘* The 
Ladies Triumph.” It never was printed. One of the inter- 
ludes was a dance reprefenting the game of piquet. It was 
ofened by four knaves, with halberts to clear the way. ‘Then 
the kings advanced fucceffively, each leading his queen ; their 
train borne by four flaves ; the firft, reprefenting billiards ; the 
fecond, tennis ; the third, hazard ; and the fourth, draughts. 
The kings, queens, and knaves, having formed figures in their 
dancing of tierces and quatorzes, ranged themfelves in two ope 
polite civifions, of red and black, at the head of their refpece 
tive troops, and finifhed with a crofs-dance, where both colours 
were promifcuouily mingled, 

I do not apprehend this interlude to be a new thought, but a 
fketch of the grand dance exhibited at the court of Charles the 
Seventh, from which the idea of the game of piquet was origi- 
nally taken ; for it certainly was unknown ’till the clofe of that 
prince’sreign. Whata number of perfons play all their lives at 
piquet, totally ignorant of its profound merit! A diflertation, 
which I believe owed from the pen of father Daniel, proves it 
to be fymbolical, allegorical, political, and hiftorical ; including 
in its arcana many highly important maxims of war and govern- 
ment. 

As, or ace, isa Latin word, fignifying a piece of morey, 
wealth, or riches. At piquet, the ace hasa precedency, even 
before the king ; to fhew that money is the finew of war, and 
that if a king is unfupported by it, his Rrength will foon be ex- 
haufted. 

The club, (trefoil), an herb fo common in meadows, teaches 
that a general fhould never enacamp an army in places where fo- 


rage ts likely to fail, or where it is diflicult to procure a {peedy - 


fupply. 

‘Lhe fpade (pike) is an emblem of a magazine of arms which 
ovght always to be well furnifhed, 

The diamond (carreau) reprefents a {pecics of ftrong, heavy 
arrows, fhot from a crois-bow, and, from the points being iquare, 
called carreaux, 9 
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* The heart denotes the courage required in commanders and 
foldiers. 

David, Alexander, Czfar, and Charlemagne, command the 
four fuits,or f{quadrons, to infinuate that, however numerous and 
brave the troops are, they have occafion for generals whofe pru- 
dence equals their experience and refolution. When an army is 
found to be in a difficult fituation, difadvantageoufly encamped, 
or incapable of difputing the field, a fkilful general will endea- 
vour to retreat with as much honour and as little lofs as poffible. 
This is the plan at piquet. If the foundation of our game is 
bad, if the aces, quaints, and quatorzes, are againft us, we muit 
take care to try to fecure the point, in order to prevent the ad- 
verfary’s having a pique, or repique; we muft place guards 
round our kings and queens, in order to avoid the capot. 

On the four knaves are infcribed the names of Ogier and 
Lancelot, two worthies inthe time of Charlemagne ; of La 
Hire and Heétor, two diftinguifhed captains in the reign of 
Charles the Seventh. The title of varlet, or knave, was anci- 
ently thought honourable, and the greateft lords were called fo, 
till they were created knights, The four knaves reprefent the 
nobility, as the tens, nines, eights, and fevens, do the foldiery. 

Argine, the name of the queen of clubs, is an anagram on 
Regina. This card was intended for Mary of Anjou, confort to 
Charles the Seventh ; the fair Rachel, queen of diamonds, for 
the golden-haired Agnes. ‘The Maid of Orleans was repre- 
fented by the chafte and warlike Pallas, queen of {pades; and 
Ifabella of Bavaria, queen of hearts, by Judith ; not the fame 
who flew Holofernes, but the emprefs Judith, wife to Louis le 
Debonair ; who being accufed of many gallantries, caufed great 
difturbances in the ftate ; and whofe life had, confequently, a 
ftriking refemblance with that of Ifabelia. 

There requires no great degree of difcernment to diftinguith 
Charles the Seventh under the chara€ter of David, the king of 
fpades. After a long feries of perfecution from Saul, his fa- 
ther-in-law, David afcended the throne of Judea ; but, in the 
height of his profperity, he had the grief to behold his fon Abe 
falom in rebellion againft him. Gwarles the Seventh difinhee 
rited, and even profcribed, by his father Charles the Sixth, glee 
rioufly recovered his kingdom ; yet the laft years of his life were 

ade miferable by che reftlefs {pirit and unnatural difpofitior of 
his fon, afterwards Lewis the Eleventh, who prefumptuoufly con- 
tended for his crown, and even occafioned his death. 

Thus, with the affiitance of a commentator, a pack cf cards 
may deferve as high eftimation as many a Greek or Latin au- 
thor ! 
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I have, Mr. Editor, taken the trouble to fele&t the above paf- 
fages from authors of credit in the French language, If they 
prove in any degree, during the winter evenings, acceptable to 
your fair readers, my pains will be amply recompenfed. 

I am your conftant reader, 
TIBULLUS., 


Ofober 31, 1785. 





The Danger of giving Perfons of fmall Fortune too gay and exptne 
five an Education, and ufing them to Diffipation : Or, The Hiftory 
of an unfortunate young Lady. 


[From the Lounger, a periodical Paper publithing at Edinburgh. } 
To the AUTHOR of the LOUNGER, 


SIR, 


Propofe, by this letter, to give you the hiftory of a few par- 

ticulars in a life of too little confequence to be worthy the 
attention of the public, were it not that it may poffibly afford 
fome ufeful materials for inftroction. 

My father was the defeendent of an ancient family in the 
county of , in Scotland, pofleffed only of a moderate fors 
tune. His anceftors had uniformly lived in the country, except 
octafionally for a few months in the winter ; and he bimfelf 
would probably have obferved the fame plan, had it not been for 
the following occarrence. 

The county where his eftate lay had long been divided into 
two parties, who had tried to get the political dire@tion of it. 
They came at length to be tired of the trouble and expence to 
which this conteft put them ; and the connetion which hap- 
pened to be formed by the heads of both fides with the minifter 
at that time, was an ad¢itional inducement to drop it. 

In this fituation the ele¢tion of a member of parliament hap- 
pened to come on; but as the chiefs of neither party, though 
their hoftilitics had ceafed, inclined to pay the other the compli. 
ment of electing a perfon who was keenly attached to it, my fa- 
they was fixed upon as a perfon who was generally beloved, and 
difacreeable to no-body, 

‘Though becoming a member of parliament was certainly 2 
hazordous ftep, confidering the fmallnefs of my father’s fortune, 
yet his vanity could not refit the temptation, ‘To parliament 

accordingly 
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accordingly he went: where, after fome years attendance, as he 

attached himifelf clofely to the minifter, was a fure vote, and was 

not without fome talents for bufinefs, he arrived at the height of 
o 

his withes, and obtained a confiderable poft for life. 

This change in his fituation made him form new plans and 
views for his family. 

It was now refolved, that the place of our refidence fhould be 
changed, and that for the future it fhould be fettld in London. 
Accordingly, he and his two daughters, of whom the writer of 
this letter is one, (our mother had died fome time before), ree 
moved from Scotland, and took up thcir above in the capital, 

I was fourteen years of age, and my fifter Harrieteleven, when 
this material change in our fituation took place. I fhall not 
eafily forget the giddy joy I felt, when the plan was firlt pros 
pofed ; northe expectations with which my heart beat when the 
meafure was refolved on. 

Upon our arrivalin town, my father’s affection for his daughe 
ters, not to fay vanity, which led him tothink that nothing was 
too high for them, made him {pare no expence to get us in- 
ftruéted in every fathionable accomplifhment. No attention was 
neglected to beftow spon us every qualification which the belt 
maiters, and an introduction iato the bet company, could pro- 
duce. 

Though my father’s revenue was now confiderable, yet the ex- 
pence of having a family in London went far beyond his in- 
come. The ditlrefles which this occafioned, (as is commonly 
the cafe with fuch diftrefies), were felt long before they were en- 
deavoured to be remedied : at lait, however, they became fo ur- 
gent, as to oblige my father to think of retrenching his ex- 
pences, by returning fora while to the country. 

Thither accordingly we repaired. I wall not trouble you with 
giving a comparifon of the different fenfations I felt when I firft 
left the country, with thofe I entertained on my return. Suflice 
it to fay, that we were received with the utmoft refpect and atten- 
tion. My father’s fituation, and his general popularity, were 
fufficient to fecure this ; and our conduct was certainly fuch as 
not to give offence. 

My father was now advanced in years. Notwithftanding the 
emoluments of his office, he found his fortune not encreafing, 
and he became aaxious to have my filter and me fettled in the 
world. No opportunity of thiskind, however, occurred. The 
gentlemen of our part of the country, though they treated us 
with refpect, never tl ought of us for wives. A London, a ta- 
fhionable, and thowy education, they coniidered as incompatible 
with 
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with their plans and views of life. They married girls like 
themfelves, whofe habits were like their owne 

After having fomewhat repaired the wafte of London by the 
ce-onomy of the country, we returned once more to the metro- 
polis. By the greaceft accident in the world, my fifter Harriet 
happened to catch the fancy of a young nobleman of fathion and 
addrefs. Dining one day with a group of his companions, he 
gave Harriet G for his toaft, {wearing a great oath fhe was 
the fineft girl in the world.——** I have a great mind (iaid he) to 
marry her.” He was as good as his word, and their marriage 
foon after followed, 

A marriage of this kind, made with levity, and entered upon 
without affection, had little chance to be a happy one. Harriet’s 
hufband foon not only became indifferent, but was not even at 
the pains to conceal his indifference. His amufements lay in 
hunting, in drinking, in cock-fighting, in gaming ;—all her ac- 
complifhments, her mufic, her knowledge of modern languages, 
her tafte in drefs, her {kill in painting, &c. went for nothing. 
This negligence for a while funk deep into her heart ; it threw 
her into melancholy, and I was apprehenfive of the confequence 
of it to her health. In time, however, her fpirits revived, and 
fhe became as indifferent about her hufband as he was about her. 
She even went the length of wifhing to thow him marks of her 
indifference. 

In this fituation they now are: more than indifferent, they 
hate one another ; and their only pleafure confifts, though they 
co it with the moft finifhed good-breeding, in giving mutual vex- 
ation : he never at home, fhe always abroad ;—he extravagant in 
his pleafures, fhe no Iefs fo in her’s ;——he in one gaming party, 
fhe in another. 

You will naturally, Sir, with to know what is my fituation. I 
can affure you it is by no means agreeable. My father has been 
for fome time dead : he died without leaving a fhilling, his debts 
being fully equal to his eftate. In thefe circumftances, it becomes 





a matter of neceffity, not of choice, that I fhould live with my . 


filter : but from what I have already faid, you mutt eafily fee my 
refivence in her family cannot be defirable. The bad terms in 
which-my fifter and her lord live, make me neither loved nor 
trufted by either. ‘The hulband is jealous that ] poffefs the con- 
fidence of his lady, and know more than I fhould know; the 
in‘thinks me a {py upon her enjoyments, and is diipleaied 
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taat I fhould difapprove of that diffipation to which fhe has en- 
tirely devoted herielf. 

A thoufand times have I wifhed to leave this houfe, where no 
profpect of enjoyment fur me now remains ; but as often have [ 


found 
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found every fuch fcheme impradicable. My relations in the 
country have now forgotten me; and even if t they remembered 
me with more intereft than I am afraid they do, would not wil- 
lingly receive into their family one whom they n: aturally thir nka 
fathionable refidence in London mutt have fo much fpriled. I 
have frequently thought of hiring a fmall houfe, call living > by 

myfelf, but I find Iamunable toaffordit. In this fate, I ‘mutt 
remain where I am, neglected by the Earl of » and not 
trufted by the Couatefs. My fituation I have often thought 
worfe shan that of the houfe-keeper; for while the receives 
their wages, fhe has it in her power to leave them whenever the 
has a mind. 

With what bitter refleRions do I now recolle& the time when 
I firft left the country ! How different has been the fate of Lucy 
R——from mine! She was the early companion of. my youth. 
She married, when fhe was young, a gentleman without fortune, 
but poffefled of every pood quality. ‘Though the friends of 
both fides confidered the match as imprudent, they yielded to the 
inclination of the partics, Itcertainly was not a marriage ¢i- 
ther of intereft or ambition ; but it was a marriage of choice, 
of affeétion. Heaven has rewarded it. ‘The very narrownef: of 
their circumftances, the mutual inconveniences, the hardthips 
they had to undergo, but endeared them the more to each other. 
Thefe. were an additional incitement to the induftry of Lucy’s 
hufband, and contributed to the profperous fituation at which he 
has now arrived, I received lately a letter from Lucy, giving 
me an account of her fituation, which, though exprefied in the 
fimpleft terms, went to my heart, ‘* How happy am I,” fays 
fhe; ‘* the greateit part of my happinefs confilts in my havin ig 
added to the comfort of my dear Charles. Xe was a yefterday 
he told me, that but for me he would have funk under the difi- 
culties of life, but for me he would nor have been able to bear 
up againit them ; but with you,” faid he—it is needlefs to add 
the remainder of his affectionate addrefs.” 

Such is the letterof Lucy R . I thall not trouble you with 
any remarks on the difference of her fituation and mine.—The 
quiet ordinary path is the road to realand lafting 
and if parents wifh to m: me their children happy, 
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educate them for that ftation in which fortune has placed them 5 
they fhould know that, for One of my fex at leaf, there 1s more 





chance of felicity in the private {ations of 
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For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
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An A- NEC D'O T E. 


ISHOP BURNETT’s confiftorial court being much cried 
out againft, asa grievance both to the clergy and laity, he 
endeavoured to reform it, and for years went thither in perfon ; 
but though he might do fome little good by this attendance, it 
was fo little, that he at laft gave it over ; for the true foundation 
of complaints was the dilatory courfe of proceedings and the 
exorbitant fees, which the bifhop had no aathority, to correét ; 
nay, he could not even difcharge poor fuitors, who were oppreffed 
there with vexatious profecutions, any otherwife than by paying 
their fees himfelf, which he frequently did. : 





4 foort View of tie State of Knowledge, Literature, and Tafte, 
in this Country, from the Acceffion of King Edward the Firft, 
to the Acceffion of Henry the Fourth, ; 


[From the New Annual Regifter, Vol. V. for 1784-] 
(Continued from page 496+) 


ITH regard to the papal encroachments, the fame fpirit 

which was fhewn by the Firft, was carried on by Edward 

the Third. This fpirithad relaxed under Edward the Second, 
who hoping to find in the pontiff a protection againtt his own 
fubje&ts, practifed fome condefcenfions and fabmiffions, which 
were very difhonourable and prejudicial to the nation. Butno 
fuch meannefs exifted in his illaftrious fon, who took frefh mea- 
fores to correét the infolence* and difappoint the claims of the 
Roman fee. One method purfued by him was to repeal the tax 
which had been Iaid upon the kingdom, when John Lackland 
had infamoufly yielded his crown tothe pope. Though this 
tax had often been neglected, and the payment of it deferred 
for a confiderable time, tse right to it feemed, neverthe- 
lefs, to be allowed, and the bifhops of Rome ofed to obtain the 
money at favourable opportunities. ‘The tribute of thirty years 
was now due, and Urban the Fifth demanded it with fuch haugh- 
tinefs, as to nominate comuiffioners to fummon Edward to his 
Oar brave monarch was not of a 
He laid the matter before his 
1, that the king of Eng 


court in cafe of a refufal, 
temper to brook this treatment. 


parliameat, who unanimoufly decided, 
Jand could rot legaily bring the nation into fuch a fervitude, 
and 
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and that the engagement was abfolutely null. With equal una- 
nimity both Houfes declared, that they would oppofe the pone 
tiff to the utmott of their power, if he attempted to profecute his 
pretenfions. 

The papal authority received a farther blow, by the two fa- 
mous ftatutes of provifors, and premunire. By the firft it was 
ordained, that the pope fhould not collate toany ecclefiaftical bene- 
fices in prejudice to the right of the fovereign, the chapters, and 
the patrons; and that every perfon who procured refervations 
from Rome, fhould be imprifoned. The fecond enacted, that 
all who carried caufes into a foreign court, the cognizance of 
which belonged to the king’s, fhould be deprived of their liberty, 
and forteit their lands, goods, and chattels tothe crown. Thefe 
ftatutes evidently thew that the minds of men were not held in 
that flavith fubjection to the Roman fee.to which they had here- 
tofore been fubjected. Indeed the laity, at this time, were ex- 
tremely averfe to the impofitions of the priefts, and complained 
of them to parliament ina manner which fhewed that they were 
not wholly unprepared for a more general reformation. This 
difpofition of the people acquired additional ftrength, in confe- 
quence of the freth.(chifm which, in the beginning of Richard 
the Second’s reign, broke out inthe church, between Urban the 
Sixth and Clement the Seventh. The conte‘ts, likewife, be- 
tween the Mendicant friars and the fecular clergy, tended to open 
the underftandings of the latter; and they had that effect, in 
particular, with regard to John Wickliff, who introduced the 
greateit alteration and improvement in religious knowledge, that 
any nation had experienced for many centuries. 

This man had the fortitude to attack not only the temporal 
claims and encroachments of the fovercign pontiff, bat even to 
ftrike at the foundation of the papal hierarchy. He advanced 
the very principles now embraced by proteflants, and went far- 
ther than Luther and feveral of the principal reformers afterwards 
did, The age was not fufficiently emerged from barbarifm, it 
was not fufficiently capable of {peculation, to admit a general 
change in its fentiments and worlhip: Wickliff, however, was 
attended with a fuccefs which could fcarcely have been expected. 
His opinions were embraced by feveral learned men,efpecially at 
Oxford ; at which univerfity they maintained their ground for a 
confideraNe time. He was fupported by fame of the principal 
nobility, among whom were the Lord Henry Percy, marthal of 
England, and John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter. His ene- 
mies were not able to bring him to any capita! punifhment; and 
his followers became fo numerous as to conilitute a ftrong party, 
who feparated in form from the church of Rome, and had fuch 
2 confidence in their multitudes, and the dignity of their patrons, 
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as boldly to propofe their fyftem to the confideration and receps 
tion of parliament. To the influence of thefe patrons it was 
probably owing, that the power affumed by the bifhops of pro- 
ceeding agajn{t heretics, was revoked. Nor was the light frack 
out by. Wickliff, confined to his own country. It was, in fome 
meafure, carried to Bohemia by his celebraced difeiples, John 
Hufs and Jerom of Prague, where it produced mighty commoe 
tions and fignal events. 

‘There was another literary revolution, which took place in the 
reigns of Edward the Third and Richard the Second; ahd thar 
was, the appearance of poetry in our own tongue, with no {mall 
degree of {plendour, “Fhe efforts, (fome of them not inconfi- 
derable) which were made at writing in Latin verfe, have been 
reprefented by us in a former article. ‘To the prefent period 
was refezved the honour of engaging the mufes to {peak in Eng~ 
ith with fach dignity as to call for “general attention and admi- 
ration. We are not to imagine that “before this time no attempts 
of verfification ere made in our native language. ‘The pocti« 
cal productions of the age, if fach they may becalled, were very 
mamerciis, and old libraries are full of them. Previovily to the 

a concerning which we are treating, the lives of the faints 
were written inverfe, and many patts s of the Bible were tran 
lated in the fame manner. A love-fong and fome compofitions 
of a mifcellaneous nature occur in the reign ef king John. 
Another form in which our early poetry often appeared was that 
of {fatire; and when the fatire was clothed in allegory, it was 
fometimes conduéted with fuccefS. The objects on which it was 
exerted were, for the moft part, the lawyers and theclergy. 
But the principal efforts of our yet antatored mofes, were rhym- 
ing chronicles and metrical romances. In the reign of Edward 
the Firft, the character of our poetical compofitions was confides 
rably changed, Either fictitious adventures were fubftituted by the 
minftre!s in the place of hiftorical or tracitionary facts, or reality 
was difguifed by the mifreprefentations of invention ; and a tafle 
for ornamental expreffion gradu ually prevailed over the rude fim - 
plicity of the native Euglifh phrafeology. Thischange was 
occafioned, among other caules, by the introduétion andincreafe 
of the tales of chival ry [fee Mr. Warton}. It wasin the reign of 
Edward the Second that the metrical romances chiefly flourithed ; 
and, the ugh the poetry of th em z as, in general, very rude, im- 
tgp t, and feel le they occationally exhibited gleams of imagi- 
Ove of thementitled ** Kyng of ‘Tars,”’ has a warmth 
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of deferi pu oa mM certi ln pe sffa So Ct! at is not unlil ke the manner 
of Chaucer. From the productions we are now fpeaking of, 
this great poet and his ‘oun oraries undoubredly derived tome 
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advantages; but it was their acquaintance with Italian learmag 
that ftill more enabled them to produce a literary revolutionia 
their own country. Surprifing effects had been wrought in Italy 
by the genius and the writings of Danteand Petrarch, Our 
Englifh poets were not equally happy in their endeavours to en- 
lighten the underitanding, and to refine the talte, of the Englith 
nation. They had greater difficulties to contend with, and were 
far more unfavourably fituated for obtaining a conquelt over 
them. Their ftyle was rough, and the harmony of the poetic 
numbers was very defective. Neverthelefs, we are much in- 
debted to them for applying {fo afliduoufly to the ituily of their 
native language, and for contributing, in a confidetable degree, 
to its enrichment and cultivation. The change effected by them 
is, upon the whole, an important event in the hiftory of Britifh 
literature. A more particular view of their abilities and cha- 
racter, will occur in the account which follows of the learned men 
who flourifhed between the acceflion of Edward the Firf and the 
death of Richard the Second, 

When we look into the accounts of the Britith writers which 
have been given us by Leland and other biographers, and ob- 
ferve the multitude of perfons whom thefe biographers have re- 
{cued from oblivion, together with the praifes they have be- 
flowed upon them, as excelling in almof every branch of know- 
ledge, and only defective with refpe& to the eleganceof their 
ftyle, we are ready to believe that the times preceding the re- 
formation were much more learned than has ulually been imagi- 
ned. Should we allow full credit to the encomiums which our 
hiftorians have fo liberally poured on a number of men, whofe 
works are now either totally loit, or utterly negle&ted, we might 
hence fee that literature is of no avail without tafte ; and that, it 
{cience be communicated in barbarous language, it will be treated 
with difregar¢ and contempt by a polite and cultivated age. 
But the greateft part of our ancient monaftic authors, notwith- 
itanding the pompous eulogiums we read concerning them, were 
as defpicable for the matter, as for the exprefiion of their per- 
formauces. In every view, therefore, they were juftly con- 
figned to duit and worms; and though we poflefs fomethiag of 
an antiquarian fpirit, we are not endued with fuch a portion of 
it, as to be extremely fond of things which are recommended by 
nothing but their antiquity. Scveral perfons, however, may de- 
ferve a place ina hiftory of the progrefs of knowledge, whofe 
compofitions are no longer valaable ; and, as learning cannot 
be purfued, even in the molt difadvantageous manner, without 
producing good effects in certain inftances, a diligent enquirer 
will always fad ome few names that are worthy of being men- 
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tiened with particular efteem. Where this is the cafe, there is 
a pleafure in paying the tribute due to departed merit ; and it is 
doing honour to our country, to let none be forgotten who have a 
Jawiul tithe to remembrance and applaufe. 


[To be continued. ] 





Ayn ANECOD OT E. 
O's: Timothy Bryan, an Irifiman, was lately tried at the 


Old Bailey for murder; and when he was afked whether 
he had any queftion to put to the laft witnefs, an accident oc- 
curred, which not the gravity of the bench, nor the formality of 
the connie] could refit. He exprefled a defire of atking a quef- 
tion in Ir th, the only language which he underftood, the witnefs 
being alloanJriiman. On receiving permiffion, he propofed 
his interrogatory, which being tranflated proved to be no more 
than, ** Arrah, Dennis, ’pon my foul, I’m afraid of my life 
amongtt thefe fellows here.” Whenthe laughter occafioned by 
his fimplicity and groundlefs apprehenfions had fubfided, the 
jery brought in theis verdict manflaughter, the punifhment of 
which was mitigated into a {mall fine, and the poor fellow dif- 
charged, it appearing that the murder originated ina drunken 
brawl, and that the decealed gave the firft blow. 





DESCRIPTION af the ISLAND cf CAPRI iz SICILY. 


[From Swinburnes Travels, ] 


FTER my return from Puglia, I devoted the cooler days 

of the enfuing fummer and autumn to excurfions in the 

neighbourhood of Naples, a covntry already defcribed by many 

authors; but, as feveral of my readers may not poflefs thofe de- 

{criptions, I hope no apology need be made for including the 
capital in my general tour of the kingdom. 

My firt voyage was to the iflandof Capri, about 18 miles 
fouth of Naples, at the entrance of the gulf. Steep cliffs and 
grand matics of rock gave it a wildnefs of feature, which, as I 
approached, was gradually foftened by patchesof verdure and 
cluiiers of white houfes. 

‘She landfeape round the place of debarking is compofed of 
various trees sich in luxuriant foliage, cottages raifed on terraces, 
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a fmooth ftrand with bufy groups of mariners, painted boats 
drawn on fhore, or dancing on the furge, villas peeping through 
the grove, and te complete the {cene, bold rocks projecting into 
the bofom of the deep. Ona ridge between two rugged emi- 
nences, which form the extremisies of the ifland, and rear their 
fhaggy fummits to a tremendous height, I dicovered the cupolas 
and buildings of the epiicopal city ; at a diftance it had the ap- 
pearance of a confiderable place, on a nearer view it dwindled to 
a village. 

From the town f followed an ancient caufeway to the eaftern 
fummit of Capri, where cliffs of flupendous altitude overhang 
the channel that feparates the ifland from Cape Campanella, 
Though my eyes had long been accuftomed to vait as well as 
charming profpects, yet the view from hence is io extenfive, grand, 
and beautiful, that it was impoflible to behold it without emo- 
tions cf furprife and rapture : ac one glance I took in a range 
of coaft exceeding 100 miles in length, reaching from Mon- 
dragone to Cape dello Licofa. Within thefe bounds is com- 
prifed an affemblage of objects that few countries can boatt of 3 
before me lay feveral rich and populous iflands ; Naples, with all 
its hills and fwarming fuburbs, backed by the towering Appe- 
nine: Vefuvius pouring forth volumes of {moke; at its feet in- 
numerable villages and verdant plains contrafted with purple la« 
vas ; immediately under me Minerva’s promontory advancing 
towards Capri, and dividing the Neapolitan Bay from the fe« 
micircular bafon of Salerno, at the bottom of which the fun. 
beamis pointed out the white ruins of Pettum, 

If the magnificence of this fcene, would bafile the fkill of the 
greateft painter, how feeble muft be the idea my defcription can 
convey of the profpeét enjoyed from the Chapel of Santa Maria. 
This is a hermitage inhabited byafimple unlettered anchoret, 
who vegetates on a {pot where perfons of a very different calt of 
character once refided. Here ftood the fummer palace of Tibe« 
rius Cxfar; here he {pent great part of ten years, hidden from 
the world, and wallowing in moft beaftly debaucheries. 





Lhe Way to make Money plenty in every Man’s Pocket. 
By Dr. Franxuin, 


T this time, when the general complaint is, ** that money 
is fcarce,”’ it will be an act of kindnefs to inform the 
moneyle{s how they may reinforce their pockets. 1 wi!! acquaint 
them with the true fecret of money catching——the certain way 
to 
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to fill empty purfes—and how to keep them always full. Two 
fimple rules, well obferved, will do the bufinefs : 

I, Let honefty and induftry be thy conttant companions. 

If. Spend one penny lefs than thy clear gain. 

‘Then fhall thy pockets foon begin to thrive, and will never 
cry again with the empty belly-ache; neither will creditors ine 
fult thee, nor wants opprefs, nor hunger bite, nor nakednefs 
freeze thee: the whole hemifphere will thine brighter, and plea- 
fure {pring up in every corner of thy heart. 

Now, therefore, embrace thefe roles and be happy—banihh 
the bleak wind of forrow from thy mind, and live indepens 
dent—then fhait thou be a man, and not bide thy face at the 
zpproach of the rich, nor ieffer the pain of being litte whea the 
fons of fortune walk on thy right hand; for independence, 
whether with little orwith mach is good fortune, and placeth 
thee on even ground with the proadeit of the golden fleece.— 
O then, be wile, and let indoftry wake with thee in che morn- 
ing, and attend thee untill thou reach the evening hour for reft ; 
let honefty be as the breath of thy foul, and never forget to have 
@ penny when all thy expences are paid—then fhalt thou reach 
the point of happinefs, and independence fhall be thy thield and 
buckler, thy helmet and crown— Then fhall thy foul walk -epe 
right, nor ftoop to the filken wretch becaufe he hath riches, nor 
pocket an abufe becaufe the hand that offers it wears aring fet 
with diamonds. 





Extraordinary Amufements of the ancient Kings of France, with 
the Origin of wearing Liveries. 


ING Pepin of France, who flourifhed in the year 750, was 
furnamed the Short, from his low ftature, which fome 
courtiers ufed to make a fubject of ridicule. Thefe freedoms 
seaching his ears, he determined to eftablith his authority by 
fome extraordinary feats; and an opportunity foon prefented 
itfelf. In an entertainment which he gave of a fight between a 
ball and a lion, the latter had got his antagoniit uoder ; when 
Pepin, turning towards his nobility, faid, ** Which of you dare 
go and part or kill thofe furious beafts ?” The bare propofal fet 
them a fhuddering ; no-body made anfwer. ‘* Then I’l be the 
man,” replied the monarch ; and drawing his fabre, leaps into 
the arena, makes up to the lion, kills him, and without delay 
difcharges fuch a ftroke on the ball, as left his head hanging by 
the opper part of his neck, The court was equally amazed at 
{uch 
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foch courage and frength ; and the king, with an heroic lofti- 
nefs, faid to them, ** David was little, yet he laid low the infos 
lent giant who had dared to defpile him.” 

This paffage thews that fights of wild beafts had been a com~ 
mon diverfion under former kings; and they not oaly enters 
tained the people with fuch fights, but often had them privately 
within their palace. 

Another amufement was the cours plenieres; the name given 
to thofe famous aflemblies, at which, on an invitation from the 
King, all the Lords were obliged to be prefent. They were 
held twice a year, at Criftnvas and Kafter. The occafion was 
efeally a marriage, or fome great rejoicings, and they lafted a 
week, Sometimes they were kept at the Prince’s palace, fumes 
times at oneof the chief citics, and fometimes in an open field ; 
but always ata place large enough conveniently to lodge all the 
nobility of the kingdom. ‘The ceremony was opened with a {fo« 
hemn mafs, at the beginning of which the eccletiaftic who officie 
ated put the crown on the king’s head, where it remained ’till 
he retired at night. During the whole time of the fettival, the 
king’s meals were always in pablic, the bifhops and moft diitine 
guithed dukes fitting at table with him. There was a fecond for 
tie abbots, the counts, and other nobles ; and on both more 
protufion than delicacy. Each courfe was carried away with 
flutes and hautboys playing before it. On ferving the defert, 
twenty heralds at arms, each holding a rich goblet, called oct 
three times, ‘* Largefs from the molt potencof kings ;” and 
threw about gold and filver money, which was accompanied wits 
the fhouts of the people tumultuoully gathering it up, aad ihs 
floarifhes of trumpets. 

The afternoon’s diverfions were filhing, hunting, plays, rope. 
dancing, buffoons, juggiers, and pantomimes. ‘The laf, amid 
other excellencies in their art, had a wonderful talentio inftrud - 
ing dogs, bears, and monkies, training them up to imitate geis- 
tures, actions, and poftures of ali kinds, fo as even to act a part 
of their dramas. ‘Uhefe fhews, which were always very expen- 
five to the prioce, made one of the favourite exhibitions of rthofe 
affembhes, and without them the feftival would not have b:ca 
relifhed.Such ‘was the tafte of that age. 

Tie reign of the Carlovingians may be faid to have been that 
of the cours penieres. The height of their magnificence was 
under Charles the Great; the dukes and counts reforting thi- 
ther from all the vaft extent of bis dominions, and many at- 
tended by a brilliant court, and rivalling kinga themfelves ia 
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After Charles the Simple, this magnificence continually de- 
clined, Lewis, his fon, and his grandfon, were not able, from 
the icantinefs of their income, to give thefe fumptuous enters 
tainments. Hugh Capet revived them ; Robert continued them 5 
end St. Lewis, inother refpects fo infenfible to grandeur, and 
fo averfe {rom revelry, carried them to fome excefs. 

Charies the Seventh fupprefied them, pleading his wars again& 
the Englith ; but the true reafon was their being extremely bur- 
thenfome to the ftate. The nobility frequently ruined them- 
felves there by gaming, and the monarch drained his treafury. 
He was obliged every time to give new clothing to his officers, 
and thofe of the queen and the princes. From thence came the 
word /ivery, thofe clothes being /vres, or delivered out at the 
king’s expence. This charge, and that of the table and equi- 
pages, together with the donations and prefents which he was 
under a kind of neceffity of making to the people and the great 
men, rofe to immenfe jums. If there was any veffel on his beau- 
fet particularly cofily, or any very curious jewel in his crown, he 
couid not well avoid making a prefent of them to fomebody, as 
it would have been a trefpais againit cuflom. A wife economy 
at lergth abolifhed thefe ruinous afflemblies, as indeed they were 
rather oftertatious than neceflary, or even of any good conie- 
quence. 





An AWN ECD O T &. 


HE facetious Killigrew coming to court one morning, 

king Charles the Second afked him ‘* What news?” 

«© Very bad (faid Killigrew) ; there is a report about town that 

your majefty robbed and murdered a man lait nightin the ftreet.” 

** What mean you?” faid the king. ‘* 1 mean (replied the 

other) that the man whom your majefty would pardon, againft 

the advice of your beft frie ids, nath committed the faéts which I 

mentioned ; and all the world lays the blame on your m ajefty.”” 

“© Odds fith! (quoth the king) lam forry for it, bt I will do fo 
no more.” 
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3 HE great grow weary of favourites when they nave nothing 
more to beftow on them. 
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Tothe PRINTER of the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER, 
SIR, 


HE times we live in are fuch that innocence is no fecarity 
againft calumny ; of which I have had, though unme- 
rited, a molt glaring proof; for though I cannot find, on the 
ftritet review of my paft conduct in life, that ] have merited an 
unkind word from any perfon; yet I can, with the utmoft truth 
and propriety, fay, with David of old, * The mouth of the une 
godly, yea the mouth of the deceitful, is opened upon me ; they 
wet their tongues like a fword, and fhoot their arrows, even 
bitter words.” 
Asa general anfwer to.all the flanderous things faid of me, if 
you pleafe to infert this in your Weekly Entertainer (of whica 
I have been a purchafer from its firft publication) you will greatly 


oblige 
A FRIEND. 


Everfbotatis, November 9, 1783. 





ON virtue’s firm and peaceful mount I ftand, 
Truth and fincerity on either hand ; 

By thefe fupported, I (all tranquil) fee 

Th’ envenom’d falfehoods flander points at me 3 
Can view with pity them that wound my fame, 
While envy’s darts return from whence they came ; 
Will pray at all times, like a Chriftian true, 

** Forgive them, for they know no: what they do.” 





bi 


Of Pundilios among the Fair Sex, at the Courts of France and 
Spain. 


i i OW folemn the obfervance of pun&tilios is among the fee 
male fex, their fet viliting days, and all the peculiarities 
which belong to them may well teftify. Among perfonsof any 
fafhion, it is the fole employment of one man to regifter the vi- 
fits paid, the how-d’yes fent, the meflages left, that the lady 
may repay the fame vifits, return the fame how-d’yes, and fend 
a fervant to leave the fame meffages. Thus to preferve them 
from the leaft breach of pundtilio, the whole ftate of the vilitan 
acco@nt is placea by way of debtor and creditor, and the lady 
fupervifes her ceremonial ledger every morning, left fhe fhould 
Vou. VI. 152. 3 U leave 
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leave any debt of honour unpaid. By this management of 
puntilio, it feems a trade ; and indeed the more fo, becaule if 
any of thefe fair merchants in complaifance fhould not anfwer 
the demands of vifits which are drawn upon her, fhe is immes 

claimed a bankrupt in the Beau Monde; a commiffion 
rsis ilued out againft her, and fhe at once lofes her 









quaintance. 
i 


serfeverance the fair fex fhew in defence of their 


wt penta) ilios come to be difputed tw both fides, I 
ive two example , the one from the F rench, and the other 


e Spaniih nation. The firft is a very celebrated inftance, 
favourite joke among the courtiers of V erfailles, even to 
the prefent days The wife of Monf. Fayer, auditor of ac- 
Monf, Mar ceau, the treafurer of France’s lady, 
e ftreet des Coquilles, both with a de- 





» and 


met in their coaches in t 


“Anne 
counts 





fign to pafs through . ; but the ftreet being narrow, and one 
coach entered at one end, while the other was placed at 





t entrance, it of courfe was neceflary that one or the 
other thould put back; but, alas! punctilios of honour pre- 
vented either from doing fo. Ina word, they both remained 
firm in the fame place from fix o’clock in the morning till noon, 
in which time they fent their lacqueys for hay and oats for their 
fes, and ordered their dinners to be brought into their coaches. 
Such a novelty, it may be fa; ppofed, drew a number of gazers 
about them, every one being curious to fee what would ‘be the 

i 


be 
fuch punct ilio. 
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At ibe a citizen of Paris, who lived 


iflue ¢ 
t, returning home with a cart laden with wine, and 


in ae. {treet ung 
findin; ould not get to his houfe either one way or the other, 
about four o’clock in the afternoon went to the commifflary of 
the quarter, to defire him to remedy this diforder. ‘The com- 
ladies obftinately refolved neither of 


mifflary perceiving the 





give way, and not being willing to affront either of them, 

e French ceremony found an expedient to make both 
coaches put back at the fame time, fo thatneither of them 
fhould drive into the fame flreetagain, ‘This accommodation 
was accepted, and performed to the extre mity of nicencfs; the 
ladies beine we of the trouble they had run themfelves into, 


by dings punctilios, quietly retired, each with the 
fatisfaction that fhe had preferved her honour. 





No Jefs obitinate was the reiolution of a Spanifh lady, which 
| ’ ° F 1 » 
happened the fuly following.—The donnas of the prefent day 
perhaps are not lefs nic 
In that year the queen m tther of Spain died, and when her 


onftable, and the refit of the gran- 


will was to be ofencd, the c 
cees, 
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dees, acccording to cuftom, affembled together, and fent for the 
chief lady of the queen’s chamber, who ought to be one of that 
afflembly ; but fhe anfwered, ** It was the duty of her employ- 
ment to ftay by the body of her miftrefs, and therefore they were 
to come to her.” They anfwered, ‘* That the body of gran- 
dees could no more move than amoantain ; that everyone in 
particular profeffed refpect to the ladies, but being in a collective 
body, it would be a derogation to their privileges.” 

To this the lady chamberlain returned, ‘* That-fhe was no 
lefs refolved to maintain her’s ; that fhe was not awoman who 
ufed to run after men, and that fhe would flay in the queen’s 
chamber.” Eight hours were {pent in meflages between the 
grandees andthe lady. The dons obitinately perfifted, and the 
Jady was equally pertinacious. At laft the former held a coun- 
cil, and the expedient which they hit upon was, that without 
rifing from their feats, or moving themfelves, they thould be 
carried to a room at an equal diftance between their own and the 
lady high chamberlain’s, The grandees ftroking their mighty 
whitkers, advanced with due importance upon the fhoulders of 
their attendants, ‘The high-ftomached donna was carried to the 
fame place, feated on acufhion,in the fame manner as the fat 
in the queen’s chamber, fo that it was faid, neither fide had made 
one ftep to meet the otner. 

I have thus gone go ycars back for two inftances of female ree 
folution in maintaining their punttiliosof honour ; yet I could 
have produced fome more modern examples of our own nation, 
where ladies have had a furprifing perfeverance to keep up fimi- 
lar privileges and punctilios. 

To reaton upon thefe ceremonies, is almoft as abfurd as to 
practife them, for they muft at the firft glance be condemned in 
the mind of any perfon of common fenfe. But, Sir, my with 
is, that the ladies of the prefent day would be half as rigid ia 
the obfervance of the punétilios of true honour, as they have 
ever been tenacious of ridiculous ceremonies, which they have 
fantioned under a name fo current. 

For a lady to be nicely cautious of her punétilio, muft be a 
more pleafing reflection toevery hufband, brother, and father, as 
it mutt be diltrefling to perfons fo clofely connected, to fee her re 
gardlefs of the mofl important interefts of virtue. 

it could not have been a favourable fign to have feen the 
Amazonian donna contending with the whole body of grardees ; 
and, without the flighteft refleétion on the fex in general, I mutt 
obferve, that where a contumacious and fqueamith obfervance of 
uameaning ceremonies is held out as the foundation of true 
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honour, the genuine features of that facred quality are feldom to 
e found. 
EUGENIUS, 





An ANECODOT E, 


R. JOHNSON was once talking behind the fcenes rather 
we. reg juft before Garrick was going on the Rage > , all blooay 
headed, in the chara@ter cf Macbeth. Johnfon, Johnion, 
(faid David) hold your tongue—you diflurb my feclings.’’— 
*€ Your ferlings, David ! (replied the doctor) why "David, Punch 


has no feelings.” 





An AN E#€ECDOT &. 


rN the year 35072 the famous emperor Charles the Fifth being 





on a vifit to the pope, his majehy wine one day in ts Pee 
ter’s church, whil ft the bell was ringing for prayer: i walking 
up and down the great aifle, he was accoited by a man, who 
afked him if he had ever had a profpect of ie from the cu- 
poia ? The emperor faid, “* No ;” and acc d of an offer of 
being immediately conduted to the eminence. When they had 
gottothe uttermoft pinnacle of the ch , his majefty furveyed 
the profpect with rapture, and thank is guide with a purfe of 
gold. But what maft have been hi onifhment, when the man 
addreffed him thus : ** Pleafe your imperial majelty, I will tell 
you, oa a promife of parcon, on the ftrangett ftories you ever 
heard in yoar life. «* What i (replied the emperor) that can 
require my pardon ? But I will give ear to it freely and fully, let 
the flory be what it will.” Why, Sir, (anfwered he), I am 
principal fexton of shurca, which, though an office of great 
importance, m yn is not fatisfied with : I wanted to make 
my name fame by fome extraordinary a&t, and whilfl your 
eycs were rambling on all tides, | was trongly tempted to throw 
you over the batilements.”—** Were you fo? (faid Charles) 
—I fhall take care not to expofe you to a return of the fame 
temptation ;” and@hen drawing a dagger, ordered the man to 
get down as faht | ole, on pain of inilant death—The fel- 
low obeyed, and being brought before the Pope, he was con- 


demne: to perpetuaiimprifonment. ‘Che Emperor interceded, 
+ 
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his pardon on three principles: firlt, as bein 


, hls 





fir offence of the kind; fecondly, as himfelf had promifed 
forgivenels ; 
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forgivenefs ; and thirdly, as he was likely never to be fo tempt ed 
again till Charles the F ifth thould revific Rome—An event which, 
he affured his holinefs, would never happen ! 





Anfwer, by Taff, of Briftol, to the Queftion, injerted 
O¢ ‘tober 3e . 


L >t z= greater, y=the leffer number ; then, per 
queftion, x34 yi+2=x+y3=x? fy? 4+ 3X’y + 3xy* 





whence 3Xx*y + 3xy° = 3xy Xx +y=2; orxy Xx+y= 
666, &c. Let s=x+y, p=xy, and the quettion is re- 
duced tothis equation, sp=2+3 ; whence it is manitett 
that the queftion will admit of many anfwers, the only 
limitation being that s* mult be grater than 4p. Take 
s=2, then p=i-3d, and then x—yrys*—4g2= 
816495; confequently x=1. 816496, and y=e: * soto 
two numbers anfwering the conditions of the queition. 











Anjfwer, by W.Géfs, of Str cet, £0 Sobrius’s Enigma, inferted 
Si lemo er 20. 
Z 


rOW oft have I, with contemplation fraught, 
Survey’d the SPLIDER’s teeming filkea net; 

Lo! with what uniformity ’tis wrought ! 

Each {quare, each angle how precifely fet! 
On nature’s works whilit we with wonder gaze, 

Though ne’er fo trivial, worthiets, or io imall, 
Exclaim with holy David, in amaze, 

«* In wifdom thou, O Lord, hait made them all.”” 


t§t We have received the like anfwer from I. Petvin and 


r — £ Crepe 
J. rowies, OF otrcet, 





4A QUESTION, dy T. Sleeman, of Newton- Abbot. 


R EQUIRED hes r:lue of x by a quadratic, fuppofing 
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EPISODE ef ZAMOR and ACILOE. 
[From Pera, a Poem, by Mifs Helen Maria Williams. ] 


[Continued from Page 504.] 


N vain th’ enamour’d youth effay’d each art 

To calm her forrowsand to footh her heart ; 
While in the range of thought, her tender breaft, 
Could find no hope on which its griefs might reft, 
While her foft foul, whom Zamor’s image fills, 
Shrinks from the author of its preffing ills. 
At length, to madnefs flung by fix’d difdain, 
The victor gives to rage the fiery rein ; 
And bids her forrows flow from that fond fource 
Where ftrong affection feels their keeneft force, 
Whofe breaft, when moft it fuffers, only heeds 
The tharper pang by which another bleeds ; 
For now his crue! mandate doom’d her fire, 
Stretch’d on the bed of torture, to expire. 
Bound onthe rack, unmov’d the viétim lies, 
Stifling in agony weak nature fighs. 
But, ah! what form of language can impart | 
The frantic grief that wrongs Aciloe’s heart, | 
When to the height of hopelefs forrows wrought, | 
The fainting {pirit feels a pang of thought | 
Which never painted in the hues of {peech, i 
Lives at the foul, and mocks expreflion’s reach f 

At length the trembling cry’d, ‘* The conflict’s o’er— 
«¢ My heart, my breaking heart, can bear no more ! 
** Yet {pare that hoary form—my vows receive, 
s* And, oh! in mercy, bid my father live.’’ 
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*¢ Wilt thou be mine £” th’ enamour’d chief replies ; 
«© Yes, cruel! fee—he dies—my father dies ! 
«* Save— fave my father !”———** Dear, angelic maid ! 
«¢ (The charm’d Alphonfo cry’d) be {wift obey’d ; 
** Unbind his chains—Ah! calm éach anxious pain ; 
«* Aciloe’s voice no more fhall plead in vain. 
«¢ Plac’d near his child, the aged fire fhall thare 
*¢ Our joys, ftill cherifh’d by thy tender care.” 
** No more (fhe cried) will fate that blifs allow : 
«* Before my lips fhall breath the nuptial yow 
*¢ Some faithful guide hall lead his aged feet 
“© To diftant fcenes, that yield a fafe retreat, 
«© Where fome foft heart, fome gentle hand will hed 
** The drops of comfort on his hoary head. 
**« My Zamor !. if thy {pirit trembles near, 
*¢ Pardon.”’—fhe ceas’d—earth drank her filent tear. 
Now night defcends, and iteeps each weary breatt, 
Save fad Aciloe’s, in the balms of reft. 
Her aged father’s beauteous dwelling ftood 
Near the cool fhelter of a waving wood ; 
But now the gale that bend its foliage dye, 
Soft on the filver’d turf its fhadows lie, 
While, flowly wand’ring o’er the fcene below, 
The gazing moon looks pale as filent woe ; 
The facred fhade, amid whofe fragrant bowers 
Zamor oft footh’d with fong the evening hours, 
Pour’d to the lunar orb his magic lay, 
More mild, more penfive than her quiv’ring ray : 
That fhade with trembling fep the mourner fought, 
And thus fhe breath’d her tender, plaintive thought : 
«© Ah where, dear object of thefe piercing pains, 
*¢ Where refts thy murder’d form, thy lov’d remains ? 
6© On what fad fpot, my Zamor, flow’d the wound 
¢ That purpled with thy ttreaming blood the yround ? 
© Oh had Aciloe in that hour been nigh ! 
¢¢ Had’ft chow bat fix’d on me thy clofing eye, 
* Told with faint voice, “twas death’s worft pang to part, 
*¢ And dropp’d thy lait cold tear upon my heart ; 
«* A milder pang would waite this thiv’ring brealt, 
*¢ That in the grave alone fha’l feelx its reit. 
; {in mercy leads 
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s¢ Soon as fome friendly handin 
“© My aged fire to Chilt’s blooming meads, 
“¢ Horror and death fhail feal the nuptial tie ; 


«© The heart you lov’d, that heart is fix’d to die.” 


She 
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She ceas’d, when dimly through a flood of tears 
She fees her Zamor’s form, his voice fhe hears, 

«+ *'Pis he! (the-cried) he moves.upon the gale, 

«« His trembling figh is fad, his look is pale. 

«« [ faint.””—his arms receive her finking frame. 
He calls his love by every tender name ; 

He ftays her fleeting fpirit : life anew 

Warms her cold cheek—his tears her cheek bedew : 
«< Thy Zamor lives (he cry’d). As on the ground 
«* I fenfelefg lay, fome child of pity bound 

«« My bleeding wounds, and bore me from the plain; 
<< But thou art loft, and Lave liv’d in vain, 

«« Forgive (fhe cry’d in accents of defpair), 

«« Zamor forgive thy wrongs, andfoh! forbear 

«« The look of mild reproach thdt fills thy eye, 

«* The tear that wets thy check=-I-mgat\to.die ! 

«© "Fo pour the ling’ring drops, that child bp woe 
Scarce warm my fhiv’ring heart, and faibtly flow. 
Could J behold my aged fire endure 
The pains his wretched child had power to cure ? 
Still itretch’d in death that hoary formed fee ! 
His grey locks trembling as he gaz’don me, 

My Zamor, foft!—breath not fo loud a figh-- 
Some liit’ning foe may pityle(s deny 

This parting hour—hark! fure fome ftep I hear, 
Zamor again is lot—for now ’tis near.” 


[To be continued.] 
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EPITAPH o a SAILOR, 
Written by bis Meffinate. 


Hiv lies honeft Jack, to the lobfters a prey, 

Who liv’d like a failor, free, hearty, and gay; 

His rigging well fitted, his fides clofe and tight, 

His bread-room well furnifh’d, his mainmatt upright : 

When death, like a pirate, built folely for plunder, 

Thus hail’d-honeft Jack, in a voice loud 2s thander, 

** Drop your peak, my old boy! and your topfails throw back ? 
** For already too long you’ve remain’d on one tack,” 

Jack heard the dread eall, and without more ado, 

His fails flatten’d in, and his bark fhe broach’d to. 
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